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Volume VIII 


CURRENT PROBLEMS OF AIM IN 
PHYSICS TEACHING! 


but surely it appears that the 
faith the 


SLOWLY 
traditionalists and followers in 
mdary educa- 
the 


if not to respond 


various departments of sec 
backed to 
to hear, 


tion are being wall and 


forced. at least 
to, the oft-repeated challenges of the mod- 
What are your purposes in teach- 


Are these alleged pur- 


ernists: 


ing this subject : 


poses worth while? To whom and for 
what reasons? Worth while to girls? To 
hoys? To boys and girls of limited capa- 


for non-science- 


To what extent do your 


¢ t\ ? To boys heading 
using vocations? 
means and methods realize 


present your 


alleged aims? How do you know? What are 
vou doing to make your aims more clear, 
definite, valid? Why should you, a teacher 
of glorious American youth, a majority of 
whom will not go to college, bow your head 
to the Prussian autocracy (as some think 

or to the benevolent despotism (thus others 
think 


Now I verily believe that it is just as 


of college entrance standards? 


hard to-day to find genuine justifications 
for the teaching of physics according to 
formulations and methods accepted in 
ninety per cent. of our high schools as it is 
to find such justification for Latin for boys, 
algebra for girls, or 
both, 
the entire blame for all of this back on the 
The 


and the yet undeveloped character of its 


ancient history for 
Do not imagine that I am throwing 
edueation, 


teachers. complexity of 


1 Address before the New York Physics Club, 
November 2, 1918, by Professor David Snedden, of 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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basic are in part responsib e But 


SC ICHCeS 
iong betore men knew anvt! ne about what 


we call the seience of meta lurgy they 


found out how to make steel and some 
times very good steel—and the obligation 
was on them to do the best they could wit! 
such knowledge as they could get, seeing 


} 


through the darkened glass Long before 


men knew anything about the circulation 
of the blood. or bacteria or noeula 1S 
they had to have their grandmothers and 


other healers and wielders of magic try to 
eure and to prevent the diseases to whicl 
And Sorinie if the 


d seoveries and prac tises of those 


the sons of man are heir 


of our modern medical men were by no 


while a few of them were won 
the 


back, how hesitating, incomplete and super 


means bad, 


+ 


derful; but in aggregate, as we look 


were the controls 


faith 


stition-ridden 


cedures of our following ancestors 


in healing the sick, tilling the soil, control 


ling natural forees. working earth’s ores 
and educating their young! 


Well, it 


ments of secondary education, we are still 


is certain that in most depart 
in the chrysalis stage, wrapped up in the 
blind faiths, 


customs. In the 


eoecoons of untested bel efs. 


hardened nature of the 
ease we could hardly have done better, per 


haps. Waiting the development of 


Sone 
scientific cues. we have at least achieved 
some useful results on the bases laid by 


faith and preserved by custom and trad 
tion. 

3ut some of us hope that the ages of 
faith are coming to a 


of this 


close in certain phases 


education, and that a period ol 
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questioning, criticism, analysis, experimen- 
tution and intelligent reconstruction is set- 
ting in. 

not, I unmindful of the 
several revolutions that have taken place 
It required, of 


I am trust, 
in the teaching of physies. 
course, an educational revolution to give 
science a place in the secondary school ecur- 
riculum at all. It required almost a revo- 
lution to force in the laboratory as a means 
supplemental to the text-book, and another 
to force in the addition of a series of quan- 
titative experiments. 

But some, at least, of our gains have 
turned into Dead Sea fruit. Perhaps they 
were from the start too heavily infected 
with pedagogical superstition. At any 
rate, we are far from being satisfied with 
results as we find them to-day; and we 
must welcome all sincere efforts to ascer- 
tain what are the sources and causes of the 
present unsatisfactory position (not from 
a comparative point of view, but from the 
standpoint of the educational results we 
have a right to expect) of physics. 

It is my present purpose to suggest cer- 
tain respects in which, as I see it, physics 
teaching to-day suffers from faulty aim: 
and as a means of initiating discussion, to 
suggest certain respects in which I think 
reconstructions of objectives can be made, 
especially when secondary-school teachers 
will themselves have concertedly taken in 
hand the fundamentally important work of 
determining what, for the various ends of 
education should be the standards of pur- 
pose, means and methods of science in- 
struction, instead of waiting supinely to 
take their cues from the higher institu- 
tions. 

Suppose we take some well-known text- 
book of secondary-school physics, together 
with an approved laboratory manual, as a 


kind of measure of the scope and kind 
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knowledges, skills, ideals and appreciations 
that are supposed to be achieved through 
this study—what after all, is it all really 
for? 

Now, of course, it is easy enough to say 
that these books summarize, in much di- 
gested form it is true, the acquisitions 
which should be made by all persons seek- 
ing certain opportunities, e. g., admission 
to higher institutions, or desiring certain 
appreciations and powers valuable apart 
from their relation to subsequent schoo! 
work. 

But how are we to prove that these aec- 
By what 
standards of social purpose, cultural good, 


quisitions should be so made? 
economie need? It is interesting to find 
how echary educators are of pushing in- 
quiries in these matters. It is sweepingly 
urged that a knowledge of physics is es- 
sential to the prosecution of higher college 
What studies? 
to what ends? 

I am certain that we must reconstruct 
almost all our current standards of value 


studies. Studies pursued 


of high school subjects. We must endeavor 
to proceed from the foundations of the 
useful attainments (in the broadest sense 
of the word ‘‘useful,’’ to include the spirit- 
ually and culturally useful as well as the 
materially useful) as shown by men and 
women in present-day society who are sub- 
stantially above the average as respects 
those qualities which according to a consen- 
sus of judgment of competent eritics, are 


for the individual, and 


‘* good ’’—good 
good for society. 
What do these superior persons have of 
the following powers (of execution) and 
capacities (for appreciation): (a) knowl- 
edge of physical facts, processes, laws, etc., 
essential to meet the requirements of the 
daily life usually enepuntered by all in 
common, whether, vocationally, they be 
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housewives, farmers, motormen, sailors, 


stenographers; (b) appreciation and in- 


ght of 


those studied as physics 


S physical phenomena (especially 


for purely cul- 


tural or unpractical interests—rainbows, 


tides, aurora borealis, falling 


voleanoes, 


hodies, ete. : ( 


mastery of those physical 


processes, ete., essential to effective 


par- 
t cipation in the common activities of eleet- 
ing good engineers, roadbuilders, irrigation 


giving due 


experts, ete., to office, and of 
‘ivic supervision to their work; (d) appre- 
thinking 
the kind 


studied, not all phenomena as the uphold- 


‘lation of scv ntifi methods of 


where physical phenomena (of 


ers of the magie of formal discipline would 


have us believe are involved: ( mastery 

the knowledge, skill, ete., to be derived 
from the study of physics, as required for 
+] 


eir vocations ? 


the 


attainments? 


First, then, what have superior 


adults of to-day of these 
Second, have they achived these powers 
ind capacities economically or wastefully, 
effectively 


or inefficiently? Thirdly, as- 


suming that they got what they have by 
well-ordered what 
the 


men, equally capable natively, to have? 


fairly easy processes, 


more do we want next generation of 
Fourthly, what do we want the next gener 
ation of men corresponding to those below 
the superior class of to-day, to have? 

Through some such procedure as that 
in plied above I believe we could determine 
what, under specified conditions, we should 
teach to all, or some, of physics. Then we 
could determine, experimentally in part, 
what methods would most effectively 
achieve these ends. 

My present conviction is that within a 
few years, when our secondary school edu- 
eators will have seriously faced the prob- 
the 


of our young people from twelve or four- 


lems of making all school education 
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O90 
teen to eighteen vears of age dem: nstrably 
worth Wille the courses in phvs al science 


will include the following, according to the 
size of the school: (a) One or more purely 
cultural courses; (b) one or more ‘‘ general 
utility’’ courses; 1 course to integrat: 
with social science and a rding 
to ¢ircumstances, severa prevoca nal’ 
Courses Let us analyze In Sone tall 
these prospective objectives 

(a) Cultural courses in natura as op 
posed to mental and social) science will be 
offered at intervals—possibly in the seve 
and again in the eleventh, grades We are 
trying to define the goal here suggested 
in our various experimental developments 


oft **General Sse ence’ which Sit ld prop 


erly be called *‘General Natural Science 


since there are surely also fields of ment 
and of social science. 
We do not know yet how to organize or 


administer a ‘‘ecultural’’ course in scien 

We want it to appeal and interest, but we 
We do not 

iltural 


must be pursued In the same 


are afraid to make it ‘easy 


realize that most truly 


mrses 


Spur if ot Zest 


and interest that vou and I[ experience i 


traveling comfortably in new lands, read 


ing our favorite fiction, or that normal boys 
experience in scouting, re l erat vork, 01 
reading the literature of adventure 13 

cause of our ignorance, we commonly make 
science teaching a process foreible feed 


ing—often of comestibles that are not ex 
pected to he digested for several vears 


We wonder why our youth take to science 
much as children take to unpalatable 
medicine, 

need 


and the \ might 


The eultural eourses suggested he re 


not occupy an entire vear, 


just as well be elective, as prescription 


works badly in this field of ‘‘appreciation’’ 
edueation. I do not think that ordinarily 


the work oft hased on 
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Rather we 


need a library of books about volcanoes, 


one text, even of 1,000 pages. 


planets, tropical animals, electricity, deep 
mines, sub-sea wonders, aeroplanes, diges- 
tive fluids, explosives, selective plant breed- 
ing, wireless telegraphy. Furthermore. we 
can not expect all the pupils to keep nicely 
abreast in class work, They will come to- 
gether for conference, at which those who 
have something worth communicating will 
he given opportunity and facilities to that 
end. A zealous teacher will often indicate 
the range of opportunities for reading, ob- 
servation, problem solving, experimenta- 
tion, project work—and he will help steer 
the most difficult of it all. 

What are the expected products of these 
cultural courses? Chiefly those poorly an- 
but 


described as ‘‘interest excited,’ 


alyzed invaluable products vaguely 
’ curiosities 


99 «¢ 99 6 
; ap- 


intellectual experience, 
’ (of the wealth of things, of 


satisfied, 
preciations,’ 
the enlightening powers of science, of the 
vocational opportunities open in scientific 
fields, ete., ete.), which are rarely the out- 
come of present formal methods. 

(b) The ‘‘eommon’”’ life of most of us as 
individuals, quite apart from the require- 
ments of our voeations, and chiefly in con- 


’ activities or 


nection with our ‘‘consuming’ 
activities of non-vocational utilization, are 
in a measure capable of being made more 
comprehensible and serviceable by some 
(not many) applications of knowledge of 
physical science. In personal hygiene are 
some opportunities. In buying clothing 
furniture and houses, in reading books and 
newspapers, in eating food, in using light 
and heat—and, possibly, in many other di- 
rections, it may prove possible to lay better 
foundations for wise action than are now 
provided by our schools, even by a certain 
amount of obligatory study of special kinds 
But before we begin making 


of physics. 
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prescriptions, we should know what we are 
about—which is not the case now. 

(c) Similarly, we probably need a little 
specifie knowledge of physics to interealate 
with our social science as as means of mak- 
ing us the voters (that is, cooperative em- 
ployers of public service) that we should 
be. What that science should be, and with 
what degree of intensiveness it should be 
studied, and under what conditions, we 
have only the vaguest notions at present. 
But I am sure the field is there waiting to 
be discovered and developed. 

(d) Finally, our larger secondary schools, 
at least, should offer courses in **‘ prevoca- 


The 


tional’’ is here used only to designate those 


tional’’ physics. term ‘‘prevoca- 
studies which may conveniently be offered 
in a non-vocational school and which are 
demonstrably preparatory to, and fune- 
tional in, a voeational school or voeation 
later to be entered. Studies genuinely pre- 
vocational are also only those which have 
no other important or significant or at 
least primary values. Hence trigonometry 
taken in high schools by prospective engi- 
neers is prevocational while ordinary Eng- 
lish clearly is not. 


ce 


What are possible lines of ‘‘prevoca- 
tional’’ physics? Can we disentangle from 
the range and wealth of physical science, 
units that are obviously prevocational for, 
respectively, prospective: (a) gardeners; 
(6) electrical engineers; (c) homemakers 
on budgets of less than $2,000 per year; 
(d) *‘dryland’’ farmers; (e) workers with 
gas engines; (f) stenographers; (gq) sail- 
ete. ? 


Can we so guide students that the ma- 


ors, 


jority, at least, electing these courses, will 
not be wasting their time? And can we 
present the work of these courses by metli- 
ods so exacting and practical that the con- 
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itions made shall be 1 portant as stages ™m nations ~ 
towards vocational fitness And can wes s t 
see to it, that we can so teach these sub Davin Ss ) 
jects that as secondary results, by-products 


or as means to known further ends, wil 


ome stern discipline, severe mental train- 


A ; aes THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ne positive appreciations ot se1entine TEACHERS—A FORWARD 
ethod as these apply in, and associate LOOK 





legitimately w th. the particular vocations 0). i] has s 
respectively to which the subjects desig- permanent work is always interest 
nated above are prevocational ; If we can q leSTIO! a low Cal I better 
do these things we shall have made eduea- profess ’* T shall take it w 
tional contributions of no mean Impor that teacl gy is a pre fascia} that is 
tance, language tf Su i 
If we are going to help find these prevo formed as a social service t 1 
itional subjects, I suggest we separate our pert knowledge; it is practised with a1 
selves first from most of the established source and ani ! l \ | qua I 
traditions of physics teaching. They mis- changing needs; and it is cooperation that 
; — hall . . 
lead us in this region badly. Probably we takes accou! s 
‘ould get best results by taking our cues Man factors iny 
. . TY} eacher } ’ 
Irom recent developme ts in voeational ed rh ats Ww . 
ation in the search for effective ‘‘short Performs | Vork, Hrst, 1 
} } | 
Ww 8 \ ice; and, second, as a means earning 
units’’ of training and _ instruction. 
- = , ; living. If s indulged in with fina ’ 
The spirit of the age is giving you and : 
: ; : ¢ gains uppermost in mind, it becomes a 
me carte blanche in the reorganization of 
business or a trade: and Professor Paln 


our ideals, theories, principles and pro ; 
of Harvard, tells us that teaching is a )) 


’ 


posed programs of secondary education. 


trade and disappointing business 
It will not however, permit us to upset a : 
I ae When one thinks of the things 


school system, a school or a program in should be done, and things that closely 


process of application until we shall have 


organizations of teachers should bi 


done hard thinking (first individual, then gp» to better the profession, he is 
joint), experimentation (on a seale and un fronted with a list far too long to 1 
der conditions that will not work harm), enumerated and separately discussed 

and documentation of findings. The stand- brief pape 

patters and the revolutionary anarchists in In this paper I wish to do three things 


education are both pestilential. What can first, name and discuss briefly some of the 


we do somewhere between these extremes? more important things that must be 

. ee . , ° - ; } er the teaching pnrofessio} ‘ | 
But ‘‘self-determination through collee Oo bt aching prol ns \, 
tive action of the service group to whom r on lebted to Dr. S 5 pal 


society has delegated functions organized — the National Edueat Associatior , 
for particular ends is essential—to physics 


dehted to a reeent 28 > oo AND Sor ‘ 
’ ' 
to °o ‘ 1 4 ‘ - § . 


high school principals no less than to — school surveys by Cubberley, Ayres 


teachers. to high sehool teachers, and 
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show why I feel organization will help in 
the solution of these problems; third, in a 
very general way, give something concern- 
ing the nature of these organizations. 

That the subject is timely I have not the 
least doubt; that something must be done 
and at once to better the teaching profession 
might be interpreted as the statement of a 
pessimist ; but I doubt if this is a wise inter- 
pretation. 

It grieves one who has chosen teaching as 
his work, and has spent considerable time 
and money in preparation, when he reads 
that, when the publie schools of a certain 
state opened in September, 1917, there were 
included amongst its teachers over 4,000 
young girls who had not gone beyond the 
grammar grades. It does not subtract from 
his grief to know that many of these girls 
actually earned less than domestic servants, 
remembering that board and room-rent eut 
deeply into teachers’ salaries; that many of 
them will teach a year or two and drop out 
and their places will be taken by others no 
better qualified academically and_ profes- 
sionally. If this is to continue the expres- 
sion, ‘‘the teaching profession,’’ as defined 
by Suzzallo and as commonly understood, 
must become obsolete. Is it any wonder 
that a writer in Scnoon AND Society speak- 
ing of teachers said: ‘‘They are living on 
inherited capital which will ultimately be 
consumed.’”’ 

But to come to the point, what are some 
of the things that closely-knit organizations 
of teachers should help to remedy? I 
can’t name all, and I ean diseuss but a few. 
First: to the of school 
and school administrators from 
party polities. Were you called upon to 
do so, you could doubtless name several 
towns where the schools are dominated by 
party polities. I recall one well-known 
town in Ohio in which the political ma- 
chinery was so well organized that it exer- 


remove selection 


boards 
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cised the same power in naming the ward- 
school principals as it did in the election of 
city councilmen. Right here in Missouri 
in the choice of our highest school official, 
the state superintendent of publie¢ instrue- 
tion, we line up Democrat against Repub- 
liean. 
tainty, and as a result most schoolmen are 
not overanxious ‘‘to make the race’’ for 
this high office. 

Second: to see to it that superintendents 
and not boards of education have the right 
to look up and nominate teachers ; 
recommend the course of study, text-books, 
ete. In the language of Cubberley (Port- 
land Survey), “‘If the superintendent can 
not do these things wisely and well he ought 
to give place to some one who can, but the 
board members ought not to assume such 
functions.’ 

Third: to set higher standards for teach- 
ers both academically and professionally. 


This gives the election some uncer- 


also, to 


As I see it no part of the work of an or- 
ganization would be of more importance 
than this. Reference has already been 
made to the publie school system of one 
state in which over 4,000 young girls who 
completed the grammar grades only entered 
But 


reply: ‘‘Perhaps there were no others for 


the school system as teachers. you 


their places.’’ You are doubtless right; 
and, if present conditions continue, there 
will be no others; and such conditions will 
continue unless standards are raised and 
tenure and economic returns are such that 
the teaching profession can bid for its 
share of the best talent. 

The minimum standard for grade and 
rural school teachers should, at least, be ¢ 
high school education with some profes- 
sional training; that for high school teach- 
ers, the completion of the four year course 
required for the degree, bachelor of science 
in edueation, that for normal school and 
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I realize the war will tend to lower I fully realize that wl a tea r is 


standards, as many trained teachers have misfit or a dead br h. obstacles must 1 
sted: and it will require time to prepare be placed in the way of his removal; but | 
substitutes. I realize that standards ea} also know that t pres tu er 
+ be set and attained in a day; but, if a tenure keeps manv a mpetent pers 


I i ed ial W | ip mat ~ ss W ? 
[he American Medieal Association (al \ need whing is a r) 
rvranization of the med 1 qaoetors oft THIS TESS ? Du o ra ‘A su © 





irv Schools and like associations have been Fifth, to adjust tea rs’ salaries R 
ng much here for high schools, normal carding these much has said 

. Is and colleges It is hoped that the has b T tea r who 

war W 1 not bring about such a shortag banker that her salary was too sn 

1 tea ‘hers that Stal dards will have to be micr be to \ on put it na ters \\ 
vered too much, else we sha ose all w Careful and u ised studies mad ! ' 
ve gained in this line for the pas ! he past five irs have shown, | 
irs doubt, that the s OSit f ’ 
‘ourth, to modify present conditions re s constantly being lowered t nereas 

vrarding tenure of position. If we are to in ing pressure of tl hig : f Vil 

sist on raising standards—and we should without a corresponding increase in salary 


= self-evident that tenure must be modi- The indifference of the pubiie to a teacl 


ed. There is’nt much inducement to make ' ‘ous! 
special preparation for a place when there 
s considerable uncertainty about holding 


: . 000 lawver. or a $10,000 physician, rewards 
Compare the permanence of tenure of , 


. _— = . . a $1500 ‘Opece prolessol is g 
iwchers with railroad and business em 
’ : t train his so 
ees. Do the latter come up yearly for 
. . eo y = The mel W mak lT ‘ Sul ~ 
reelection? Were 700,000 American teach 
x ; ; k sou | i wal yr tha ery yy et 
ers well organized, I dare sav that cond 
‘ in? , + +) ‘ mee Tie ‘ 
. . . . At Mm ‘ ‘ ' = , es > 
ns might be brought about in which 
»enro Ss proper shat { st talel 
‘ Y ‘ . — lA + + 
satisftactorv service would mean continults , ’ 
7 i i t What nau m nt e ¢ ’ x ryt cy ii? 
; a & : 
el ioVv nT jonht thi enool teaen . . . 
nployment. Right in this scl i love of teaching. for a ne man to DI 
ers who have given satisfactory service a pare himself for a ve posit ' 


ng as ten or fifteen vears are automat ; } ‘eac] } mo lary and 
‘ally out of positions at the end of each 
school year. The assumption is that they large, at thirty-five years of age, when his 
will be reappointed; but there is no assur ‘ntellectual brothers in medicine, law and 
ance of this, since the contracts signed are engineering at the san av are ! eiving : 


for one year only. 1N. E. A. Report for 1917, page 292 
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as much as he does; but are just entering 
the threshold of their careers? 

We have been very careful to emphasize 
that the teacher’s work is a profession and 
not a business; that is, that he puts publie 
service first, and remuneration seeond. It 
should be this way; we can not have it 
otherwise and be true teachers; and yet, if 
something is not done to better the teach- 
er’s economie and social status by allowing 
a salary somewhat in keeping with the ad- 
vance of the cost of that manner of living 
required of a teacher the profession will 
suffer. It 
reader that many teachers are not earning 


is well known to the general 


as much as day laborers, that their salaries 
fall considerably below that given to bank, 
If you doubt 
this turn to page 57 of Cubberley’s Salt 
Lake City Survey. 

In summing up Cubberley says: ‘‘The 


railroad and store employees. 


tendency of salaries is downward [speak- 
ing relatively of course], below what is a 
living wage for any person of edueation 
and refinement, and below a remuneration 
that will make teaching attractive to the 
better class of young. people.’”’ 

About 1908 the cost of living started 
upward. Various reasons have been given 
for this by writers on economies. 
beginning of the war (1914), it has gone 
Let me quote from a recent 
Society (May 25, 


Since the 


by jumps. 
issue of ScHooL 
1918): 


AND 


The cost of living in the United States, meas- 
ured by the price of standard commodities, has 
doubled since the war began. This means that, 
when no change has been made in the salaries of 
teachers, these have been reduced for most pur- 
poses to one half of what they were on July 1, 
1914. Payment is made in dollars, worth only 
about half what they were then worth. A salary of 
$1,000 to-day is searcely larger than $500 four 


years ago. The index numbers compiled by Brad- 


street ’s, the financial journal, based on the prices 
per pound of ninety-six articles, were $8.62 in 
June, 1914... [against] $17.96 in January, 1918, 
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Wheat 
which in 1914 cost 97 cents per bushel is now 
$2.25; corn has risen from 75 cents to $2.10; flour 


from $4.25 to $10.70 per barrel. 


and they are still increasing [my italics]. 


Further on the same writer says: 


Those having fixed wages are paid less and less 
Men 
and in manufacture may win or may lose in this 


(relatively speaking of course). in business 


situation. Speculators and middlemen gain as ar 


average result. Laboring men, thanks to their 
unions and to competition for labor, have bee: 
able to obtain increases in their nominal wages 
They are also steadily employed, which makes a 
great Wages 


of laboring men have increased 40 per cent., whil: 


difference in their annual incomes. 
the increase for teachers has been but 5 per cen: 
Professional men, such as physicians and lawyers, 
are likely to suffer, but they can increase thi 
Teachers have 
more than any other class, unless it be the chil 
end will suffer the 
most by the demoralization of the 
[ My italics. ] 


number and size of their fees. 


dren of the nation, who in the 
teaching p 
fession. 

If vou are interested consult the Missouri 
Blue Books and you will find that several 
of the heads of departments in this schoo! 
are teaching to-day on the salary schedule 
of June 1, 1913. 
the prices of the necessities of life during 


Knowing the advances in 


the past five years this seems hard to be 


lieve. 

What is to be done? Nearly everybody 
knows that teachers’ salaries are inade 
quate. The National Edueation Associa- 


tion made up largely of school administra 
We 
ean not rely wholly on school administra 
tors to look after our interests, for they 
must by the very nature of their positions 
represent, at least, three classes, the teaclhi- 
ers, the members of the board and tax pay 
ers. The railroad men received an increase 
of thirty per cent. recently did they not? 
How did they do it? They know the value 
of organization. It is far from my pur 
pose to advocate a union that fosters strikes 
and lockouts or that will attempt to em- 
barrass or hinder school administrators in 


tors has discussed it and rediseussed it. 
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fession. and hurt me as a member f it t! l a il profess 1} 7 
r spending co! siderab time and fess S rais . 
ev in preparing Lot teaching, | in ie¢ | I s | s } \ W 
d only to what I f \ str started sev - ry 
but I have reached t eonelusio} s rc) c ~ ’ 
t would benefit t profession d ’ ran | 
‘ were tea rs clos organized q : : 
sas Dr. Suzzallo said During the past ind ma 
vears every large priva terest has strong N 
ed the worth of corporat reaniza Wol r entra 
In publie education the time has fou ! 
me when we mus ran ize forees that : 1) . | 





r Sala 

Better ynnditions must be created by organiza not an orgal i to | rass " 

1 ¢ eration Several < t states ] universitv presidents s fy . 

( tor Ol . Massachusetts il others h fi * 4 ’ 

conduct open- aed ves ! ma 

t beginnings. It is not a quest ap 
. ) } Hnodine ~ 
vy but of rpose and « ra Potent pudiisn S ADEE S Na | l 
+ ‘ > s | 
agiant but et yweareap n lmvy a n Ass ‘la ! h Ol ] ] yi ) 


s g, wholesome, useful men and women of then W! | I S a leeing 1 
\ gy i vou sav The t ealls for big pe ple tific men | \ ih } 
s trained Ca hey | s lied? Are w ; 
dustrial influ low at ' 
9 ed to get them? Big people spe ills | 
7 creat ? 4 t ’ ) ’ 
‘ 1 are not looking for $30 nd $400 jobs | i “ 
without the a 1al moving expenses Is it not sa) S i} I : 1eTs I I 
t we were organizing to bring things to pas hat i : fl] 
lor ' 4 we = ral 
I dare sav some of vou have grave doubts #&4 
whether problems as important as thess I “ 


mentioned can be solved by teachers’ or n medic men, ¢ ge protessol ind 
vanizations. Here are some reasons why I_ trained s tists thal : t ! 
think so. ng I fu it W 

First. did the President of the United of partially educated men and won " 
States consult labor leaders thirty years expect to teach Dut a short | 


ro? He does to-day. He did before we ion of 3 ssociat 
entered the war. Why? Because through em; but I am suggesting organizat 
their effective organizations they are in remedy for this state of alla s one 
position to stand for their rights. ‘ 


Second, are you familiar with what the union should hejj 
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Some one says: ‘‘It will be very difficult 
to form an organization of teachers while 
girls are entering and 


so many young 


leaving.’’ I fully realize this; but, if an 
organization was able to do something to 
raise standards, and improve on tenure 
and salaries, this would help to retain men 
in the profession, and also make it worth 
while for the best women to make adequate 
preparation for the work. 

that 


at present, would not have much political 


| am aware such an organization, 
influence since many of the teachers are 
women; but, if woman suffrage continues 
to advanee as it has been doing, it will not 
be long until we have equal suffrage; and 
then 700,0C0, or 


will be able to wield considerable influence 


more, intelligent voters 
in the election of our law-makers. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to at- 
tempt to give a detailed plan for this or- 
ganization. It will require some time and 
many wise heads to work out the best plan; 
and vet, were it started, it might go faster 
than we think it would owing to the faet 
that there are well-established organizations 
We would be able 


to learn much from these and to avoid some 


in so many other fields. 


of their mistakes. 

To keep the thing demoeratic, the unit in 
the organization would be the local society. 
In rural districts the county might be used 
as a unit. This would depend upon roads 
and railroad accommodations. Large towns 
might have their own organizations and 
large cities might have several local chap- 
Active membership would be limited 


Persons 


ters. 
to teachers engaged in the work. 
education 
might This 
would give an opportunity to get some 
school problems before them, and to get 


interested in 
members. 


not teaching but 


become associate 


some hearty cooperation—a thing much 


needed for the suceess of the schools. 


The state association would be a federa- 
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The affairs of 


the state organization would be taken cars 


tion of these local chapters. 


of by a council made up of representatives 
from the local chapters. There would be 
need of an executive board to administer 
the affairs and a permanent secretary. 

The national association would bear th: 
same relation to the state associations as 
the state associations do to the local chap 
ters. It would use the general plan of or 
ganization suggested for the state associa 
tions. The expenses of the organizations 
would be met by fees. 

Some one says: ‘*We have our county, 
state and national educational associations 
to-day.’’ True, we do. But what relation 
does the national meeting bear to the stat 
meetings or the state meetings to the loca 
Very little. What is the main 


purpose? To school 


meetings ? 
diseuss problems. 
This is very essential; but does not go far 
enough. The business of the profession is 
ignored. Such meetings have done valu- 
able work in the way of suggesting things. 
One familiar with the work of our own 
association knows this; but 


Had w 
the corporate will of 700.000 teachers back 


state teachers’ 


beyond suggestion we can not go. 


of these suggestions some of them would 
be taken more seriously. 

Away back before the time that man first 
roamed the the 
learned to rely on union for strength. 1 
If it be 
so, hasten the time when the teachers will 


earth, many of animals 


believe the old saying is still true. 


realize some of the strength from an asso- 
ciation of 700,000 souls. 


Witson C. Morris 
WARRENSBURG, Mo. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN BOSTON 


Boston is meeting the criticism of the 
chamber of commerce and of industrial mana- 
gers by bringing school and business into 


closer contact. Two organizations now bridge 
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t gap and li = ling wit rk—(1) the 
nal guidance department of the public 
school system, and (2) the Boston Vocation 


Bureau at Harvard University. 


The vocational guidance department, f 
Miss Susan Ginn is the director, has 
recently been made a part the schoo 
syste! From humble beginnings made by 


P? essor | r K Pars ls, { VOrK Was take 
by Mr. Mever Bk 
Dr. J 


Rost bovs and girls that in the fall of 191 t 
' d recognized S inctlor t the 
The s of the department are 1) to keep 
Ire? n sel for a longer time (2) to 
spe? the start of the bov d the girl as 


t drifting from } t b. (4) to stimulate 
t ght of the futur nd ) to assist chi 
iF n the ice of a career 
e offices of the department are open dail 
from nine o’clock in the morning to five in 
t evenll to advise children, consult with 
rents nd communicate with industrial 
gers. There are, at present, a director 
nd four assistants, who are ready to give vo 


employment of 
those in force in New 
» child shall 


has not 


The laws regulating the 


minors are similar to 
York state, requiring: 
e sixteen years of age or that, if he 


ittained the age of sixteen years, he shall be 
at least fourteen years old and shall have com- 
pleted the work of the of the 
elementary school, must be 
physically fit to of note 


employment is 


first six years 
that he 


work. It is 


and {2) 
worthy 
tr r 


it before a certificate of 


1‘*Choosing a Career 
2**The Voes Youth.’’ 


Movement in Amer 


ional Guidance of 





‘The Vocational Guidance 


ssued, the d1 t present form signed 
by the pr ective e@1 er » promises ft 
engage in Ss estyl ent Lhe « 
} : 
ployment certit e 1s t issued to th | 
but is torwarded t the e ver ¥ t 
return it to the department w the | 
( es Ss } | t , t lepartments 
I Kept nitormed ‘ ov! nt 
r of drifting 1 f { t r r ils 
th, requir tt, } ; ‘ 
‘ . " ¥ ‘ ; irtes } 
xteel Vhis rtant f i the 
Boston 1 \ t guid 
» ; ; ; ; 
Pr rily, vevel the 
; ] ; 
\ ( ] i £ | ? ‘ le rt ‘ , ? 
—4 ir ‘ ‘ ? r i + i 
en nm the eclect { ; 1+ 
discourage te f time thr drifting 


untarily r their ser : 1 their time 
some instances, being relieved rom ¢ < duty 
yr ti t hig ‘ tu? 


rning the var Is COoUTSé t L 
t cu} s that await the ! t 

nd the pr pies W 1 s d ry 

( ng a career Visits are 1 le tT 
dustrial establishment rder that ! 
st rs may be ‘ ju ted t ondit 3 
xisting 1 usiness and tl the) t\ \ 
up children vw have sought « ent 


bec n to W rk the « | lt t i ithorit sf 
the necessit tor hnanges I tine irs f 
study. Thus it was found that the children 


did not know how to spell 
used. co ild I T 


write an ord I ry business letter Gr duate s 


from the schools 


the city hall and did not know 
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tent of geography, civics, English and arith- 
metic lessons, and to recommendations con- 
cerning the methods of teaching these sub- 
jects. 

The employer, too, is studied, and often con- 
ditions in business are improved. Sanitary 
arrangements are introduced, wages are in- 
creased, and the child labor laws are enforced 
as a result of intelligent cooperation between 
employers and the vocational counsellors. 

The general plan for vocational guidance in- 
cludes opportunities afforded for self explora- 
tion in the prevocational centers, the continu- 
ation schools, and the high and trade schools. 
These will be briefly discussed below. 


THE PREVOCATIONAL CENTERS 

A prevocational center contains two or three 
shops and classes for related academic work. 
The centers are housed in schools in various 
districts and are under the immediate super- 
vision of the master of the district schools and 
of the director of prevocational work. The 
kinds of shops installed in each center seems 
to be determined by the nature of the in- 
dustries in the district as well as by the avail- 
ability and expense of equipment. The courses 
are open to children of the seventh and eighth 
years who have expressed a willingness to 
enter them, whose parents desire them to go 
to work, or who are recommended by teachers 
because they are overage or unable to continue 
with the regular academic studies. 

A blank form is sent to the parents early in 
the term, in which the purpose and offerings 
of the prevocational centers are explained. 
Children then are grouped according to the 
desires expressed by them or their parents and 
assigned to the various shops. The boys re- 
main in each course for a period of one year, 
spending two hours daily in the shop and four 
hours in classes where academic work related 
only to the subject of instruction in the par- 
ticular shop is taught. 

At present no statistics are available to 
show how many pupils have benefited by their 
prevocational experiences, have been induced 
to continue in the trades, have entered the 
Trade School, have been admitted to other 
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technical institutions such as the Wentworth 
Institute, or have decided to continue their 
education at some high school. In response to 
questions put to children in the Lyceum Hall 
Prevocation Center by the writer, few of the 
boys seemed to be thinking of proceeding to 
the Boston Trade School or the Wentworth 
Institute, to continue their education along 
mechanical lines. Many of them expressed a 
desire to secure a job as soon as they left the 
center. In the electric wiring class, out of 
thirty children, four wished to beeome machin- 
ists and one wanted to be a cabinet-maker; 
yet all of these are required to spend one year 
in that shop. 

It would appear that the selection of courses 
and the guidance of pupils into the prevo- 
cational shops could be placed on a more sci- 
entific basis. The fine opportunity of the 
prevocational center to offer.vocational guid- 
ance through experience is in danger of being 
overlooked and sacrificed to the desire of 
teachers to produce a good-looking finished 
product: a tool, a table, or a cup. Aptitudes 
are not sufficiently studied. The teachers of 
related academie work devote much time to 
the theory of the work in the shop and to 
supplementary studies, and too little time to 
talks about conditions in industry, qualifica- 
tions for entering upon a certain calling, and 
principles that should govern the individual in 
the selection of a career. 


THE CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 

The continuation schools are interesting 
features of the Boston plan for vocational 
guidance. These schools are for boys and girls 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years 
who have left school to go to work. Attend- 
ance at the schools is compulsory, the state 
law requiring that the children must attend 
four hours each week by daylight. Continu- 
ation classes meet either in industrial estab- 
lishments or in buildings known as continu- 
ation schools. 

There are two such schools, one for boys, 
the Brimmer School, and the other for girls. 
Not only do these schools seek to enforce the 
compulsory education law and to extend the 
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at Harvard University and at Boston Univer- 
sity and trains vocational counsellors. 

The bureau is accomplishing the following: 
(1) It is publishing studies of occupations to 
(2) It is col- 


lecting all available literature on the subject 


help in the choice of a career. 


of vocational guidance now in use in this and 
other countries. (3) It visits industrial estab- 
lishments. (4) It advises employers concern- 
ing problems of industrial management con- 
nected with vocational guidance, such as the 
hiring, handling and welfare of workers. (5) 
It has assisted in organizing a board of mer- 
(6) It has been instru- 
Man- 


chants and educators. 
mental in organizing an Employment 
agers’ Association. 

On the one hand, according to Director R. 
W. Kelly, the vocation bureau reaches into the 
schools, on the other, into industry. There is 
a wholesome overlapping. It would seem that 
the missing link for education and industry 
has been forged. It takes the child as he is 
getting ready to leave school and attempts to 
start him aright in the world’s work. No at- 
tempt is made to force a choice upon the child 
or his parent nor to take the child from one 
job and give him another. There is, however, 
a stimulus to thought of the future, a directed 
effort to cause an awakening on the part of 
both child and parent to the seriousness of life 
and its problems, and there comes a time when 
the child must ask himself, “‘ What is my life- 
work i 

Boston is doing a great work in saving the 
valuable years of child life and conserving the 
most essential resources of the nation. During 
a critical period, when the boy and the girl 
usually wanders rudderless on the ocean of 
life’s occupations, without pilot, without chart, 
without assistance, Boston is attempting to en- 
courage and protect her coming citizens. 
Other cities may well take up the noble work. 

I. Davin Conen 

New YorkK CIty 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
MILITARY TRAINING FOR BOYS IN NEW 

YORK STATE 


Every boy in New York State sixteen, 


seventeen and eighteen years of age is sum- 
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moned to enroll for military training under 
the State Military law, in order that he may 
legally attend school or be employed, by a 
proclamation issued on November 19 by Gov- 


ernor Charles S. Whitman. It reads: 


WHEREAS, The military law of the state of New 
York provides that all boys above the age of six 
teen years and not over the age of nineteen years 
shall be given such military training as the Mil 
tary Training Commission of the state may pr 


seribe; and 


WHEREAS, With the coming of peace the varied 
training contemplated by this act becomes mor 
important than ever through its interpretation as a 
universal selective training program instilling 
our youth a sense of responsibility to the state 
time of peace as well as in time of war, and pre 
paring them to intelli 
gently and effectively, not only through the les 


meet this responsibility 
sons of good hygiene, correct personal bearing, dis 
cipline and obedience to properly comstituted au 
thority, so prominent in military drill, but also by 
emphasizing the importance of vocational training 
which may be of service to the state; and 
WHEREAS, The Military Training Commission is 
required to issue to each boy complying with the 
law, in order that he may legally attend school o1 
be employed, a certificate stating that such a boy 
is enrolled for military training and is meeting the 
requirements of the law as to such training; and 
WHEREAS, The 
has prepared to enroll boys and issue certificates on 


Military Training Commission 


December 3; 

Now, therefore, I, Charles S. Whitman, governor 
of the state of New York, do hereby designate 
Tuesday, December 3, between the hours of 9 a.m. 
and 9 P.M., as a time when all boys sixteen, seven 
teen and eighteen years of age shall appear in per 
son at the nearest public schoolhouse to enroll and 
be credited with compliance with the Military 
law of the state. 

The enrolment will be carried out with the co 
operation of the State Department of Education, 
the Military Training Commission announced. In 
accordance with the preliminary plans, teachers 
will be ready in every public schoolhouse to en 
roll the boys of the community who fall within the 
age limits of the so-called Military Training law. 
Each boy enrolling will be called upon to answer 
a series of questions and will receive a certificate 
which, under the law, he must possess before he 
ean legally attend school or be employed. 

The which will be obtained 


information from 
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f these parts is valued 


Rach 


at approximately $800,000, 


the instrument. 


The will contains the following clause re- 


lating to these legacies: “ It is my desire that 
each religious, educational and charitable cor- 
poration, which may receive a share of my 
residuary estate shall use the whole or part of 
such legacy received by it for some purpose 
which will commemorate the name of my hus 
band, but 
and do not impose it as a condition on my 
gift.” Mrs. 


her lifetime to institutions and organizations 


I simply express this as a desire 


Sage in 


Certain sums given by 


are to be deducted from the amounts to be 


distributed from the residue, which is to be 
divided as follows: 

Russell Sage Foundation, $5,600,000; Syracuse 
University, Troy Female Seminary, Woman’s Hos- 
pital in the state of New York, Board of Home 
America 
(woman’s executive committee), Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
New York City Mission and Tract Society, Amer 
ican Bible Society, Children’s Aid Society, Char- 


Missions of the Presbyterian Church of 


Woman’s 


ity Organization Society, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and The Museum of Natural His- 
tory, $1,600,000 each; New York Botanical Gar- 
den, New York Zoological Society, New York Pub- 
lic Library, Institute, 
College, Schenectady, Presbyterian Board of Relief 
for Disabled Ministers, Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N. Y., New York University, Yale University, Am- 
herst Williams Dartmouth Col- 


lege, Prineeton University, Barnard College, Bryn 
ge, y, ge, . 


American 


Troy Polytechnic Union 


College, College, 
Mawr College, Vassar College, Smith College, Wel 
lesley College, Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, New York Infirmary for Women and Chil 
dren, Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New 
York, State Charities Aid Association and Hamp 
ton Institute, $800,000 each. 

The will then gives the following specifie lega- 
cies to public institutions: 

Troy Female Seminary, $50,000; Association for 
the Relief of Respectable Aged Indigent Females 
in the City of New York, $125,000; Woman’s Hos 
pital in the State of New York, $50,000; Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church of the 
(Woman’s Executive 
25,000; 


United States of America 
Committee of Home Missions), § 


Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 


Woman’s 


Chureh, $25,000; New York City Mission and 
Tract Society (Woman’s Board), $20,000; New 
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York Female Auxiliary Bible Society, $10,000; 
Children’s Aid Society of the City of New York, 
$10,000; Charity Organization Society of the City 
of New York, $20,000; First Presbyterian Church 
of Syracuse, $10,000; First Presbyterian Church 
at Sag Harbor, $10,000; Society for the Relief of 
Half Orphan and Destitute Children of the City 
of New York, $25,000; New York Institution for 
the Deaf Dumb, $25,000; Home for th 
Friendless, $100,000; New York Exchange for 
Women’s Work, $25,000; Woman’s National Sab 
bath Alliance, $25,000; Ladies’ Christian Union ot 
the City of New York, $100,000; Working Wo 
men’s Protective Union, $10,000; Servants of Re 
lief for Incurable Cancer, $25,000; Salvation Army, 


and 


$25,000; Park College, $100,000; Idaho Industria! 
Institute, $200,000; Old Ladies’ Home at Syracuse, 
$25,000; Northfield Schools (Northfield Seminary 
and Mount Hermon Boys’ School), $100,000; Mid 
dlebury College, $100,000; Rutgers College, $100, 
000; Y. M. C. A. of the City of New York, $100, 
000; Y. W. C. A. of the City of New York, $100, 
Mount Hospital, $100,000; 
University, $100,000; Hampton Institute, $100,000 


000; Sinai Syracus: 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Dr. Cuartes R. Van Hise, president of tl 
University of Wisconsin, distinguished also as 
a geologist and for his work on conservation of 


a4 


national resourees, died on November 19, at 
the age of sixty-one years. 

Presipent E. B. Bryan, of Colgate Univer 
sity, has been appointed a member of the Na- 
tional Committee on War Camp Community 
Service, and having obtained a_ six-months’ 
leave of absence from the university, will par- 
ticipate in the work of that committee at 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. During his 
absence Dr. M. S. Read, vice-president of the 
university and head of the department of psy- 
chology and education, will perform the duties 


of the president. 
Dre. Wituiam T. 

and professor of psychology and education at 

the State Normal School, Harrisonburg, Vir- 


SANGER has been made dean 


ginia. He has served as director of the sum- 


mer session for the last two years. 
Tue New York City Board of Education on 
November 20 elected William R. Hayward, 


t 


now head of the commercial department in th: 
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549. The Board of Supervisors of Alameda 
county has granted the funds for the budget 
as asked for by the Board of Education, in- 
volving an increase of $296,598, 


Ir is stated in Schoo! that permits for build- 
ing two new schools for the Bronx and the 
same number for Brooklyn, together with new 
additions to three schools in the latter borough, 
have been granted to the Board of Education 
by. the Mayor’s Committee on National De- 
fense. The sites for the new schools and their 
cost follow: Henry, Harrison and Baltic 
Streets, Brooklyn, $534,474; Crotona Avenue 
and 181st Street, Bronx, $560,000; Tremont 
and Bryant Avenues, Bronx, $235,000; Du- 
mont Avenue, Wyona and Vermont Streets, 
Brooklyn, $534,474. The additions and their 
cost are: Belmont Avenue and Ashforth Street, 
$15,000; P. S. 43, $93,250; Sumter Avenue, 
near Far Rockaway Avenue, $210,000. 

Tue New York City Association of Men 
Principals, through its secretary, Abraham 
Smith, has sent a letter to Mayor Hylan in 
which it made the following recommendations 
with a view to maintaining the city’s depleted 
teaching force: That the salaries of substitute 
teachers be increased to $5 per day in order to 
provide at least temporary supervision of class 
rooms now without regular teachers. That 
clerks in the schools be given permanent ten- 
ure and annual salary sufficiently large to re- 
tain them in the service of the schools. That 
salaries of the teaching and of the administra- 
tive staff be made at least as attractive as those 
paid by business concerns to persons of simi- 
lar ability and training. 

Tuere has just been issued by the Bureau 
of Education at Washington a bulletin on 
“The Training of Teachers of Mathematics 
for Secondary Schools of the Countries Repre- 
sented in the International Commission on 
the Teaching of Mathematics.” This. bulletin 
has been prepared by Professor R. C. Archi- 
bald, of Brown University. It is a work of 
nearly three hundred pages, giving in great 
detail the requirements set by the various gov- 
ernments for a teacher of secondary mathe- 
matics. The Bureau of Education has a lim- 
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ited number of copies of this Bulletin which it 
can send to those who are particularly inter- 
ested in the work. After this limited number 
has been exhausted, copies can be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at Washington, D. C. 

SUPERINTENDENT S. E. Weper, of the city of 
Seranton, Pa., has forwarded to the State 
Board of Education a report of the survey of 
the non-English-speaking population of that 
city, which was conducted by Professor Charles 
Francis, supervisor of evening schools. This 
survey included all of the non-English-speak- 
ing people over sixteen years of age. The num- 
ber of these is 4,003, of which about 6 out of 
every 10 are not citizens, and have made no at- 
tempt to become citizens. Only about 12 per 
cent. of the males have taken out first papers 
for citizenship, 23 per cent. of the males have 
been naturalized. More than half of these non- 
English-speaking people are aliens, the major- 
ity of whom have resided in this country more 
than 13 years. Two thousand six hundred and 
twenty-eight can not read or write any lan- 
guage whatever. Almost one fourth of them 
are property owners. 

The School Board Journal states that the 
State Board of Education of California plans to 
submit to the state legislature a constitutional 
amendment providing for a complete reorgani- 
zation of the state school system and for the se- 
lection of state educational experts by appoint- 
ment instead of election. The amendment calls 
for changes on seven educational policies as fol- 
lows: (1) Compulsory continuation education 
in cities and towns for all children between 
fourteen and eighteen years. (2) One state 
school system to include all educational insti- 
tutions supported in whole or in part by the 
state. (3) A state board of seven mmbers, to 
be appointed by the governor for terms of 
seven years each. Such members are to retire 
from office in rotation. (4) The state superin- 
tendent of schools to be appointed by the state 
board, and all state experts by the board upon 
the recommendation of the superintendent. 
(5) Certification of teachers to be under the 
control of the board. (6) County boards to 
consist of five members, to be elected at large 
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The further importance of your statement 
lies in its power to impress upon the trustees 
of the foundation the grave responsibility 
which rests upon them at the coming meeting. 
The Association of Professors has urged that 
the foundation shall undertake no new fune- 
tions until it has provided to the maximum 
of its resources, present and future, for the 
discharge of the obligations already assumed. 
This obligation applies with special cogency 
to those members of the profession who may 
elect to claim the benefits of retirement within 
ten years or so. It is too late for them to 
make other adequate provisions. The imme- 
diate problem is to restore confidence in the 
foundation so far as that may be _ possible. 
Toward this end the trustees can now take 
two decisive steps, or three if they are so in- 
clined. They ean definitely announce that 
there will be no change in the rules for the 
next five years that shall detrimentally affect 
the retirement at age sixty-five of those to- 
ward whom they have definite obligations, and 
that all the resources will be used and pledged 
(and added to if possible) to carry out that 
policy; they can immediately create a con- 
siderable number of vacancies in the board of 
trustees and fill them by the election of pro- 
fessors commanding the confidence of the pro- 
fession, as a further assurance of this desire 
to cooperate with the beneficiaries. They can 
publicly accept full responsibility for the 
errors of the past without evasion or defense. 

The system of insurance and annuities was 
announced as a superior substitute for the 
substantial benefits of the retirement allow- 
ance; it was offered as a means of solving the 
ditticulties that had arisen; it was set forth 
not as a confession of what could be done, but 
as a benevolent improvement upon the system 
abandoned; its principles were deductively de- 
fended by means of a providential social phi- 
losophy. The professorial sluggishness of rea- 
soning failed to follow this argument. There 
is no doubt that the insurance and annuity 
plan offers real but slight benefits coupled 
with serious objections to their acceptance in 
the form offered. The difficulty will be to in- 
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duce professors to enter into the scheme en- 
thusiastically when the inducements are so 
slight, and when they are of a character read- 
ily available to them by a little cooperation 
under their own control. There is no reason 
to oppose such a scheme if it seems promising 
of success, except the reason (adequate to 
many) of securing a better scheme, freer from 
objections, to accomplish the same ends. The 
lack of confidence in the foundation is the 
serious handicap which the system will meet. 
The remainder of the problem—and it is the 
largest part of it—will fall to the universities 
themselves. Under the circumstances the wise 
policy is to concentrate energies upon the im- 
mediate steps necessary to restore confidence. 
That means definite assurances that the foun- 
dation will take no further steps to weaken its 
status, will turn a new leaf and protect the ex- 
pectations of those within measurable distance 
of the age of retirement without further un- 
certainty or alteration of terms. Under a re- 
deeming record for the next five or ten years 
and with a change of management, the steps 
then possible will be taken with a larger pros- 
pect of success. Meanwhile other agencies 
should be initiated to recover the benefits 
which the foundation so well had in mind 
when it announced its program, but which 
since have been abandoned in part or whole. 
The principle of self-determination now ap- 
plied politically is equally urgent education- 
ally, for college faculties particularly. 


JoserH JasTROW 
Mapison, WIs., 
October 25, 1918 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR IN THE GRADES 


ENGLISH grammar should not be taught in 
the grades. It neither meets the needs nor 
responds to the capacities of children; and it 
does not contribute in any essential way to 
the healthful development of the language. 
In support of these contentions the following 
considerations are urged: 

1. The proper function of grammar is not 
to prescribe rules for usage but to describe 
and classify the phenomena of language as it 
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ter by virtue of his timely absence in Palestine 
and elsewhere. The decision, as was expected, 
affirms the decision of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and the separation of the teachers from 
the schools of New York City is, apparently 
made permanent. A careful reading of Mr. 
Finegan’s decision leads one to wonder on 
what principles of equity, not to speak of 
justice, the rights of public school teachers in 
New York against whom official charges may 
happen to be directed are dealt with by the 
highest edueational authority in the state. 
The three teachers in question were suspended 
from their positions in November, 1917, on 
charges of “conduct unbecoming a teacher.” 
The president of the Board of Education, 
William G. Willeox, in a speech before the 
Board on December 19, specifically stated that 
“the three teachers are not charged with dis- 
lovalty ”; and the charges themselves, stripped 
of non-essential incidents and_ differences, 
amounting to nothing more specific (save, in 
the case of one defendant, a debatable question 
of moral taste) than the allegation that they 
had been neutral regarding the war and had 
failed to show a sufficiently enthusiastie pa- 
triotism. Mr. Finegan, however, in his deci- 
sion, rides rough-shod over the defenders, 
and declares that “a person who does not, 
without reservation, utilize all his intellectual 
powers and exert all his influence as a 
teacher” to make the schools a place where 
“the fundamental principles of America’s 
philosophy of life and government” are efti- 
ciently taught, “ fails properly to support the 
Government of this war.” The parts of Mr. 
Finegan’s decision in which he deals with the 
substantive elements in the ease read more 
like a stump speech than like the reasoned 
words of the acting head of a great educa- 
tional system. If this is the way New York 
is to foster patriotism in its schools, the sooner 
all the teachers organize to protect themselves 
and rid the schools of polities, the better.— 
The Nation. 


No doubt the public school teachers of this 
city, with few exceptions, have become dis- 
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gusted after teaching children to salute the 
American flag to find some of them on the 
streets cheering the Red Rag. No doubt it is 
confusing to some of the children to be taught 
in the schools to respect the banner of their 
country and to be told elsewhere that another 
flag is the real emblem of the people of the 
United States. It is quite human for teachers 
to wax wroth when they see the good ettects of 
the teaching of patriotism thus lost, or at 
least nullified. No doubt the teachers, with 
only a few dissenters, will be relieved when 
they hear that Mayor Hylan has issued an 
order to Police Commissioner Enright for- 
bidding the display of the Red Flag and di- 
recting him to disperse all unauthorized public 
assemblies. The few who may object will 
have the consent of the overwhelming majority 
to take up their residence in Russia and have 
a finger in that “pie” which is not an ex- 
ample of peace, order, justice and efliciency. 

The teachers were stirred when they heard 
of the procession of men, women and children 
who marched to Carnegie Hall the night peace 
was established, waving Red Rags and with 
the American Flag conspicuous by its absence. 
Teachers who detest “ rows” and “ scenes ” in 
the streets saw no “row” on this occasion 
when an American officer handed his top-coat 
to the lady with him and jumped into the 
Bolsheviki procession, followed by a host of 
American soldiers and sailors who “ punched ” 
heads and tore the Red Rag to bits. The 
teachers who witnessed these scenes readily 
read in the display of the symbol of Socialism 
a bold challenge to all Bolsheviki to join and 
start Bolshevikism in America. That is a 
plain warning which will bring the dangers 
of the situation home with terrific force to 
public school teachers who are now teaching 
patriotism as it was never before taught in 
the schools and who have helped raise approxi- 
mately $150,000,000 in the sales of Liberty 
Bonds and have sent shiploads of articles to 
the soldiers in the trenches. It will inspire 
them to watch more closely than ever to detect 
incipient signs of disloyalty among the chil- 
dren and also to stand by their reliable asso- 
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Another resolution, adopted on the motion 
of the General Workers’ Union, welcomed the 
new Educational Act as a step in the right 


direction, 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
THE CITY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT IN 
GENERAL LEGISLATION 

THe purpose of this article is to see how 
closely general legislation approximates a com- 
posite list of powers and duties that adminis- 
trative authorities believe should belong to 
superintendents. This list will inelude such 
items as are mentioned by at least three of 
the twelve authorities quoted. Miscellaneous 
provisions relative to superintendents, not 
strictly included within the definition of 
“nowers and duties” will also be listed. 

Table I. gives the school administration au- 
thorities from whose lists' of powers and 
duties we shall make up our composite list, the 
initials used and the number of provisions 
each has included out of a total of nineteen. 


TABLE I 
Initials Number 
Name Used 
Bobbitt,2 Franklin ........... B 14 
Cubberley,3 Ellwood P. ....... C 16 
Davidson, Wm. A. .......... Da 10 
Ss ae ere rere De 7 
ES Ek ee eee Dx 8 
i ee Do 11 
Draper,’ Andrew S. .......... Dr 2 
i ee Se eee 5 9 
Re ee er N 7 
Pe OE once dekeden R 3 
DerayetF* Bee. De .acesccsccs Ss 7 
ENE Wie Wis asa ccacescen = 17 


1 Many of these lists do not pretend to be at all 
complete. 

2 Denver School Survey, 1916. 

8‘*Publie School Administration,’’ Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1916. 

4‘‘Organization and Administration,’’ San 
Francisco School Survey, U. 8S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 46, 1917. 

5‘*The Superintendent as an Organizer,’’ N. E. 
A., 1900, page 287. 

6 ‘* History of Education in the United States,’’ 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1904. 
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The composite list, before referred to, co: 
sists of such powers and duties as are men- 
tioned as desirable for the superintendent by 
at least three of the twelve authorities 
Table I. These will be named in the order 
of their frequency of mention by authors. Thy ; 
number of authorities mentioning each power 
or duty is given following the same and the: 
the number of states in which this is found 
follows. Beneath are given the initials or ab 
breviations of the authorities who name t! 
power or duty and the names or abbreviation: 
of the states whose legislation includes th: 





same. This information comprises Table II. 


TABLE ll 
Powers and Duties Given by at Least Three Au 
thorities 
1, Initiation or control in appointment of teach 
ers. 12-12. 
B, C, Da, Dr, 5, R, Do, De, Dx, N, St, T. 
Tll., Conn., Ind., Ken., Maine, Mass., Mich., 
N. D., N. C., Ohio, Penna., Wis. 
. Construct and change courses of study. 12-7 
B, C, Da, De, Do, Dr, Dx, 5, N, R, St. T. 
Iil., Mass., Mich., N. D., Penna., Wash., Wis 
3. Select text-books. 9-10. 
B, C, De, Do, Dx, 5, N, BR, T. 
Ill., Ind., Ken., Maine, Mass., Mich., N. D 
Penna., Wash., Wis. 

4. Initiative in assignment of teachers. 
B, C, Da, Dx, 5, St, T. 
Ill., Ken., Va. 

5. Promote and classify pupils. 7-5. 
B, C, Da, De, Do, Dx, 5. 
Mich., N. D., Ohio, Penna., Wis. 

6. Approve plans for buildings. 7-3. 
B, C, Da, De, N, St, T. 

Iil., Penna. (Supt. of Buildings prepares 
subject to criticism of Supt.), Va. 

. Supervise instruction, 7-7. 


to 


79 
imo. 


= 
‘ 


7**Legal Status of the City Superintendent,’’ 
ScHooL AND Society, April 7, 1917. 

8‘#City School Supervision,’’ by E. C. Elliott 
Footnote, page 7, New York, World Book Co 
1914. 

9‘**School Administration in Municipal Gov 
ernment,’’ Columbia University, New York, 1902 

10 ‘*Some Problems in City School Supervision,’ ’ 
New York, World Book Co., 1916. 

11‘*The City Superintendent and the Board . 
Edueation,’’ Teachers College, New York, 1917. 
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Minnesota 
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3-4. Utah 
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Ill., N. J., Penna., Va. 


TABLE III One of 


Duties Given by Only One or Two Authorities but for superintendents is t ‘ 
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Appo nts office clerks. 2-2. : ee ‘ 4 
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nine of the authorities preseribe that the su- 
perintendent should select the text-books, ten 
states include the provision in their legislation, 
three more than are concerned with the course 
of study. It is likely that the chance for graft 
in the selection of books has caused added em- 
phasis on the need for taking that power out 
of the hands of non-professional men such as 
usually constitute school boards. 

It is very hard for boards to come to the 
realization that they should have expert advice 
as to location of buildings, as to plans and 
specifications for them, and as to their equip- 
ment. The superintendent and his assistants, 
including the school board architect, should 
be allowed to adjust the physical and material 
conditions to the scholastie and health require- 
ments of the pupils. It is encouraging to note 
by items 6, 11, 13 and 14 of Table III. that the 
principle is coming to be recognized in legisla- 
tion. 

Some of the leading writers on educational 
administration including Ayres (Leonard P.), 
Bobbitt, Cubberley,.Deffenbaugh and Theisen, 
are very strongly urging that the school sys- 
tem should be regarded as a large productive 
business concern in charge of a board of di- 
rectors who, acting for the stockholders, the 
people of the community, should engage the 
very best president or general manager, the 
superintendent, to act for it as executive and 
chief adviser and be responsible for the largest 
educational results possible. Five states defi- 
nitely provide (in item 10, Table II.) that the 
superintendent should be such executive and it 
is more or less implied in the legislation of 
other states. 

School boards are just beginning to realize 
the advantages and possibilities of an adequate 
annual budget prepared by the superintendent 
and his expert assistants. -It is through such 
a budget that the board can learn whether or 
not the business management of its schools is 
progressive and economical, and whether or 
not the superintendent realizes the needs and 
limitations of the system. It is through the 
budget that the board can exercise the proper 
control over its executive or executives. Four 
of our authorities urge this duty for superin- 
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tendents but so far no state has taken this step 
although a few boards require it of their 
superintendents by their rules and regulations 

The purpose of the article was announced to 
be to see how closely general legislation con- 
cerning city school superintendents approxi- 
mated a composite list of desirable powers and 
duties, nineteen in number. We find that only 
20 of the 48 states include any of the powers 
and duties of this list in their general legis- 
lation. These 20 states include a total of 1 
of the powers and duties, an average of four 
each. However, 44 states recognize the exist- 
ence of the city school superintendent in their 
legislation even though some assign him only 
minor and incidental duties. The conclusion, 
therefore, that is forced upon the investigator 
is that while there is a positive trend in that 
direction, so far general legislation does not 
even begin to approximate the desired stand- 
ard. 

The twelve authorities contributing to the 
composite list only agree upon two desirable 
powers, these being, first, the power to initiate 
or control the appointment of teachers and, 
second, the construction and modification of 
the course of study but only one fourth of the 
states include the first and but seven the 
second. It is interesting, even if disappoint- 
ing, to note that the only other powers upon 
which at least seven states agree are ten on the 
selection of text books, eight on the require- 
ment of regular reports and seven on the su- 
pervision of instruction. 

Employment is authorized in seventeen and 
required in eighteen other states. Thus prac- 
tically three fourths of the states either insist 
upon or encourage the appointment of the city 
superintendent, an indication that there is 
more evident recognition of the need of the 
officer than of the necessity of clothing him 
with power through general legislation. After 
states insist upon the election of any official, 
it seems to the writer that the only logical 
next step is for the state through its legis- 
lature to also define his power. This con- 
clusion is borne out by the fact that eleven 
of the twenty states that include any of the 
powers of the composite list require appoint- 
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Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, Washington 
and Wisconsin. Four year terms are found 
in the legislation of California, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Nevada, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia and in all but Kentucky and Nevada 
the term is compulsory. Ohio and Maine pre- 
scribe five years as the term. Iowa, Ken- 
tucky and Nevada provide for a probationary 
term of one year before the longer term can 
go into effect. We thus see that twenty-three 
of the states provide for or encourage longer 
terms than one year, a long step toward giving 
the superintendent the independence he needs 
to inaugurate improvements and the time to 
prove their value. 


EXAMINING BOARDS 

In fourteen states the superintendent is the 
examiner or a member of an examining board 
to examine candidates for teaching positions 
in the respective cities. Where a member of 
an examining board, it is usually provided that 
the superintendent shall be chairman. An 
eligible list is usually compiled by the exam- 
iners from which new teachers are appointed in 
the order of listing. The list of states follow- 
ing should be taken into account with item 
one, Table IT., which shows the states providing 
that the superintendent shall have initiation 
or control in the appointment of teachers. 
With the superintendent as examiner or chair- 
man of the examining board the power to con- 
trol nominations is largely in his hands and 
at least protected from board machination. 
The list of states follows, with those starred 
which are not included in the item just re- 
ferred to: Illinois, Indiana, Kansas,* Ken- 
tucky, New Jersey,* Ohio, Oklahoma,* Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota,* Texas,* Utah,* Vir- 
ginia,* Washington,* and Wisconsin. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE AND WORK PERMITS 

Some states that do not recognize the city 
superintendent in any other way, provide some 
duties for him in connection with compulsory 
attendance and work permits. In the following 
eleven states, the superintendent assists in the 
enforcement of compulsory attendance laws: 
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Arizona, California, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, New Jersey, New York, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
He is authorized under certain conditions to 
exempt from compulsory attendance in Arkan- 
sas, Michigan, Montana, Ohio and Washington. 
Fifteen states make the city superintendent 
responsible for issuance of work certificates, 
although often this is not an exclusive power. 
The states are: Arizona, California, Connect- 
icut, Georgia, Kansas, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Montana, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. 


SALARY PROVISIONS 
Almost entirely, the matter of compensation 
is left to the employing board to deal with. 
Sometimes classification of the high school is 
made to depend upon an adequate salary being 
paid the superintendent but that is usually a 
ruling of the state board of education and not 
found in state laws. Maine provides that the 
superintendent shall not receive less than two 
dollars per day and Massachusetts sets her 
minimum at one and a half. Evidently these 
minimums are relics of the old days when the 
superintendent was only a part-time and non- 
professional officer. Vermont requires that th« 
only cities outside of her union districts, those 
containing twenty-five or more “ legal schools,” 
shall pay not less than $1,500, of which amount 
the state will pay $1,200 and half of the salary 
above that, provided that the state will not so 
pay more than $2,000 to any one city. The 
state also pays part of the salary of superin- 
tendents in Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts,* New Hampshire,* New York,* Rhode 
Island, Virginia and Vermont. In the starred 
states such assistance is only given to union 
districts formed for supervisory purposes. 


RELATIONS TO TEACHERS 
The superintendent is authorized to hold 
teachers’ institutes in New Mexico, Pennsy]- 
vania and Washington and required to hold 
them in California where more than seventy 
teachers are employed. 
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tables issued by the United States Bureau of 
Education each of these states have three or 


more such officers. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 

Concerning what should constitute a desir- 
able list of powers and duties for the city su- 
perintendents of schools to be included in gen- 
eral legislation in any state, the writer believes 
that the following list meets the needs, the 
items listed in the order of their importance, 
and he recommends that city superintendents 
and other leaders in education use every en- 
deavor to have such a minimum of legislation 
included in the statute laws of their states: 

1. The city superintendent shall be the executive 
officer of the school board. 

2. Appointment shall be for either a three- or 
four-year term. 

3. The superintendent shall have control over the 
appointment, assignment and dismissal of teachers, 
supervisors, principals and assistant superintend- 
ents. (Superintendents to nominate or recom- 
mend and board approve, necessitating agreement 
between superintendent and board.) 

4. The superintendent shall have control over 
construction, modification and administration of 
course of study. 

5. The superintendent shall be responsible for 
supervision of instruction and elassification of 
pupils. 

6. The superintendent shall control the selection 
of text-books, educational apparatus and general 
equipment. 

7. No sites shall be purchased, buildings located 
or plans for buildings adopted without consulta- 
tion with and advice of the superintendent. 

8. It shall be the right and the duty of the super- 
intendent to attend board meetings with the right 
to take part in all discussions. He shall also be, 
ex-officio, a member of all committees, except tnose 
appointed to investigate his office or administra- 
tion. (To be made a member of committees to 
discourage unwise use of that method of secret 
consideration of important matters that should be 
settled in open board meetings. 

That the boards may be protected against 
poorly prepared or unworthy candidates for 
their superintendencies, the state should pre- 
scribe a high standard of qualifications for 
certification of those who desire to enter the 


profession. 
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That the boards may have the proper infor- 
mation regarding the schools, the state should 
require that all city superintendents make re 
ports to their respective boards and also pr 
pare the annual budgets. The broad outlin 
of what such reports and budgets must con 
tain and when they are to be presented should 
be left to the rules and regulations to be draw: 
up and enforced by the state board of educ: 
tion. 

Along with the tendency to centralize polit 
ical government in the hands of professiona 
experts and to hold them responsible for effi- 
cient government and results commensurat 
with powers conferred, the people are found 
reserving to themselves the right to recall un 
worthy officers and the power to take the law 
making into their own hands. These remedies 
may not be in the interest of the most efficient 
government and may be “ democracy gone t 
seed.” The writer is not diseussing their 
justification but simply pointing out their ex 
istence. The query then arises as to what 
checks should be used upon the city superin 
tendent when he becomes the recipient 0: 
large powers. It seems to the writer that i: 
this day of more general intelligence than ha- 
ever existed before and the effect of this o} 
served as regards education in the many schoo! 
patrons’ clubs formed for the purpose of under- 
standing school problems the superintendent 
will find one of his checks in these organiza 
tions. To-day, the intelligent and wide-awak: 
superintendent fully and freely consults with 
his teachers and principals in such profes 
sional matters as the course of study, selection 
of text books, apparatus and equipment, classi 
fication of pupils and general school policy. 
This tendency, fast becoming a custom, acts as 
another check upon the _ superintendent 
Finally, the board through its necessary ap- 
proval*of appointments and continued tenur 
of all appointees as well as of the annua! 
budget retains a large and proper control over 
the schools and in this and in many other leg 
islative ways acts as an important check. 


Louis P. Lixy 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
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